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MAURITIUS: KEY ECONOMIC 


INDICATORS 
(All values in US$ million unless otherwise indicated) 
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SUMMARY AND BACKGROUND 


Mauritius is a small, densely-populated Indian Ocean island 
country, 1,000 miles off the east coast of Africa. The 
Mauritian population, which is slightly over one million, is a 
mosaic of different races: Hindus and Moslems of Indian 
heritage, Creoles of mixed descent, Europeans, and Chinese. 
Mauritius has a parliamentary democracy and has maintained an 
excellent human rights record since independence from Britain in 
1968. Political, civil, and economic rights are protected under 
the Mauritian constitution and exercised in practice. 


Mauritius is an advanced developing country with a per capita 
income of about $1,900. The economy is based on export-oriented 
manufacturing (mainly textiles), sugar, and tourism. Mauritius 
has a mixed economy in which a strong private sector co-exists 
with state-owned enterprises. Most production is in the private 
sector, with the Government of Mauritius (GOM) limiting its role 
to providing the necessary facilities and incentives for 
production. The government's development strategy is centered 
on export-led industrialization, agricultural diversification, 
and tourism development. 


Economic performance during 1984-88 was impressive, with.an 
average annual growth rate of 7 percent, low inflation, and 
substantially reduced unemployment. Prospects for 1989-90 are 
also good, although the emergence of labor and skills. shortages, 
environmental issues, and other phisical constraints is expected 
to slow down the growth rate to between 5 and 6 percent. 


Mauritius actively seeks foreign investment. Its stable 
political situation, attractive fiscal and financial incentives, 
good infrastructure, and relatively cheap but productive labor 
force make it _a prime location for foreign investors. As 
Mauritius enters the second phase of its industrialization 
process, the GOM's strategy is to diversify the industrial base 
away from labor-intensive textile manufacturing into more 
relatively capital-intensive and high-technology industries. 


Trade and investment relations between the United States and 
Mauritius are expanding. Substantial opportunities exist for 
U.S. export of equipment and services for major development 
projects, particularly in sectors such as telecommunications, 
agricultural and agro-industrial machinery and equipment, 
pollution control equipment, and computers. 


ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 1984-88 


Mauritius experienced an economic boom during 1984-88. During 
this period, the economy was characterized by strong growth, low 
inflation, and an unprecedented level of employment creation. 
Real gross domestic product (GDP) grew by an average rate of 
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7 percent annually. Per capita income, in current terms, almost 
doubled, rising from $1065 in 1984 to $1921 in 1988. 


Inflation, which was at an all-time high of 42 percent in 1980, 
declined to 7.3 percent in 1984 and reached a low of 0.6 percent 
in 1987. However, in 1988 it reached 9.2 percent, mainly as a 
result of wage increases and excess liquidity in the economy. 

The unemployment rate dropped drastically from 21 percent in 1983 
to 3.6 percent in 1988, essentially a full employment situation. 
Some sectors, particularly agriculture, manufacturing, and 
construction, suffered labor shortages in 1988. 


The balance of payments turned positive in 1985, posting a 
surplus of $19 million. Since then, it has continued to show 
positive results with surpluses of $217 million in 1987 and $95 
million in 1988. Consequently, the foreign exchange reserves 
position improved considerably, increasing from the equivalent of 
4 weeks of imports in 1984 to 24 weeks by the end of 1988. 


The debt service ratio fell substantially from 27 percent in 1985 
to around 12.4 percent in 1988. Prompt servicing of loans has 
enhanced Mauritius' credit rating on the international financial 
markets. Furthermore, the healthy economic situation has allowed 
the country to curtail its dependence on foreign short-term loans 
and to avoid recourse to IMF stand-by agreements and World Bank 
structural adjustment loans. In fact, in 1988 the GOM repaid 
before maturity some of the loans contracted in previous years. 


The impressive economic growth over the past five years has been 
accompanied by considerable investment in both the private and 
public sectors. Gross fixed investment grew in real terms by an 
annual average of 15 percent between 1984 and 1988. Substantial 
investment expenditures were made in transport equipment (motor 
vehicles and two Boeing 767), machinery (mainly for the Export 
Processing Zone), construction of nonresidential buildings, 
hotels and industrial estates, and major public works (roads and 
a new airport). 


Mauritius' economic success has won recognition at the 
international level. The IMF and the World Bank have quoted 
Mauritius as an example of a country which has made remarkable 
progress in implementing a program combining adjustment, growth, 
and modernization, and are encouraging other developing countries 
to follow the Mauritian model. Nevertheless, there remain some 
underlying structural weaknesses in the Mauritian economy. It is 
still overdependent on exports of sugar and garments and, 
therefore, vulnerable to exogenous factors such as adverse 
weather conditions, fluctuations in world markets and prices, and 
protectionist tendencies in its major export markets. Conscious 
of these weaknesses, the GOM has initiated actions to further 
diversify the country's industrial base and export markets. 
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PERFORMANCE OF KEY SECTORS OF THE MAURITIAN ECONOMY 


Manufacturing: As a result of the spectacular growth of the 
Export Processing Zone (EPZ), the manufacturing sector has 
become the most important sector in the Mauritian economy, far 
surpassing the traditional sugar sector in terms of gross 
foreign exchange earnings, job creation and contribution to 
GDP. The manufacturing share of GDP rose from 15 percent in 
1983 to 25 percent in 1988. Over the same period, employment 
in manufacturing firms employing more than 10 persons grew from 
6 to 41 percent of total employment. Exports of manufactured 
goods accounted for more than 60 percent of total exports in 
1988, up from 28 percent in 1983. 


With growth rates averaging 30 percent annually during 1984-87, 
the EPZ sector finally emerged, after 17 years of existence, as 
the engine of growth of the Mauritian economy. The number of 
EPZ firms increased threefold from 195 in December 1984 to 591 
in December 1988, with a total work-force rising from 37,500 to 
89,100 during the same period. In 1988, about 75 percent of 
EPZ firms were engaged in textile production (mainly knitwear 
and garments), accounting for 90 percent of EPZ employment and 
over 75 percent of total EPZ export. Other EPZ products 
include watches, optical goods, leather products, cut and 
polished diamonds, toys, and canned tuna. 


In 1988, however, the EPZ growth rate slowed to around 20 
percent as a result of a fall in the demand for knitwear in the 
major markets as well as manpower shortages and rising labor 
costs. As Mauritius embarks on the second phase of its 
industrial development, emphasis is being placed on 
diversification away from textiles into products and production 
processes involving more sophisticated technology such as 
electronics, light engineering, precision engineering, plastic 
processing, and mold-and-die making. 


Agriculture: Despite the rapid progress of the EPZ sector in 
the past several years, sugar continues to play a key role in 
the Mauritian economy. Sugarcane covers 87 percent of total 
arable land and exports of sugar and its by-product, molasses, 
account for 40 percent of the country's gross export earnings. 
Cane’ production and cane sugar manufacture contribute 15 
percent of GDP and 17 percent of total employment, while duty 


on Sugar exports generates 11 percent of the GOM's current 
revenue. 


Since it has a lower import content (an estimated 20 percent) 
than that of manufactured exports (about 70 percent in the EPZ 
sector), sugar is still the most important single commodity in 
net exports. Furthermore, under the Lome Convention, Mauritian 
Sugar exports have guaranteed access to the European Economic 
Community (EEC) market at a remunerative price for up to 
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506,000 MT, equivalent to about 75 percent of total local 
production. With the passing of the Sugar Industry Efficiency 
Act in December 1988, the GOM took a series of policy reforms 
and provided various fiscal and other incentives to the sugar 
millers and planters to increase productivity and ensure the 
long-term viability and competitiveness of the sugar industry. 
Sugar is likely to remain an important sector of the Mauritian 
economy through the year 2000. 


The non-sugar agricultural sector consists largely of tea, 
tobacco, food crops, fishing and animal husbandry. During the 
past five years, the GOM has encouraged agricultural 
diversification to achieve self-sufficiency in selected food 
crops and to reduce dependence on imported meat and milk. Much 
progress has been made in the production of potatoes, onions, 
maize, horticultural produce, milk and livestock. During the 
second phase of its agricultural diversification strategy, the 
GOM is placing more emphasis on the expansion of high-value 
crops for export and on the development of agro-industries,. 
Exports of vegetables and cut flowers (mainly anthuriums) 
increased fourfold from $0.7 million in 1983 to $3.1 million in 
1987. Cold storage facilities for the handling and transit 
storage of perishable agricultural produce are now available at 
the national airport. 


Tourism: The tourist industry is the third most important 
source of foreign exchange, after the EPZ and sugar. In recent 
years, the industry has witnessed a remarkable growth, both in 
terms of gross foreign exchange earnings and tourist arrivals. 
In 1988, gross earnings rose to $177 million from a low level 
of $47 million in 1984, while tourist arrivals peaked at 
240,000, registering an increase of 72 percent over the same 
period. France continues to be the most important long-haul 
market for Mauritius, accounting for 21 percent of total 
tourist inflow, followed by South Africa, West Germany, Italy, 
and the United Kingdom. To accommodate the rapid growth in 
tourist arrivals, room capacity increased considerably during 
the last four years. In 1988, there were 61 hotels with 3,270 
rooms. About six more hotels are currently under construction 
and are expected to be operational in 1989 bringing an 
additional 1,000 rooms. 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 1989-90 


The present economic and financial climate is favorable to the 
further expansion of all sectors. However, the emergence of 
labor and skills shortages, environmental issues, and other 
physical constraints is having a dampening effect on the 
acceleration of the economy. According to the GOM's National 
Development Plan 1988-90, GDP is projected to grow at an 
average annual rate of 6 percent in 1989-90, compared to 8.9 
and 8.1 percent in 1986 and 1987, respectively. 
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While nearly all sectors will contribute to the projected 
growth, it is basically the performance of the three main 
productive sectors -- agriculture, manufacturing and tourism -- 
that will be decisive for the attainment of the growth target. 
Annual sugar production is expected to remain within the 
650,000 - 700,000 MT bracket. With the present difficulties in 
recruiting labor, the rising labor costs, and the recent fall 
in the demand for textile products in the major export markets, 
the EPZ sector is expected to register slower growth rates of 
15 and 12 percent in 1989 and 1990. With increased investment 
in the tourism sector in terms of hotel construction, air 
access, promotional campaigns in traditional as well as new 
markets, and handicraft development, the local value-added is 


expected to increase by an average of 9 percent over the next 
two years. 


Current GDP is expected to increase from $1,939 million in 1988 
to $2,500 million in 1990, raising per capita income to over 
$2,200. However, the inflationary pressures which started in 
1988 are expected to continue in 1989, possibly pushing the 
annual inflation rate to 15 percent by June 1989. Unemployment 
will be further reduced from 3.6 percent in 1988 to around 2 
percent in 1990. The balance of trade will continue to show 
large deficits as total imports exceed total exports. However, 
the balance of payments will remain positive with high 
surpluses as the services sector, comprising mainly earnings 
from tourism and transportation, records large inflows. 


The financial sector will witness major developments in 1989. 
The GOM launched an offshore banking center in January 1989 
while the Port Louis Stock Exchange is expected to be 
operational by July 1989. 


EXCELLENT CLIMATE FOR FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


Mauritius is a most attractive site for foreign investors, 
combining generous investment incentives, strong 
entrepreneurial traditions, a stable government favoring a free 
market economy, a relatively inexpensive and productive labor 
force, and a good industrial infrastructure. 


With its small local market, Mauritius is strongly committed to 
export-led industrialization. In 1970, the GOM enacted the 
Export Processing Zone Act to attract local and foreign 
investors into export manufacturing activities with the 
objective of emulating the successful experience of Asian 
exporters such as Hong Kong, Singapore, and Taiwan. This 
scheme has met with tremendous success. The number of firms 
operating in the EPZ has risen from 10 in 1971 to 581 in 1988 
employing 88,000 workers, while EPZ exports shot up from 
$400,000 to $615 million over the same period. The EPZ has 
attracted investors from Hong Kong, Taiwan, Britain, France, 
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West Germany, the Netherlands, India, Pakistan, South Africa, 
the United States, Malaysia, and other countries in sectors such 
as textiles, watches and clocks, optical goods, diamond cutting 
and polishing, electronic components, plastic products, toys, 
leather goods, footwear, model ships, furniture, and other 
consumer items. 


In addition to the EPZ scheme, GOM passed the Export Services 
zone (ESZ) Act in 1981 to encourage export-oriented service 
activities. The ESZ scheme provides the same basic incentives 
as under the EPZ Act and is expected to attract an increasing 
number of service firms in the next couple of years in areas 
such as information services, reexportation, transshipment, and 
marketing. 


The performance of the Mauritian EPZ during the past four years 
has been so impressive that the World Bank and IMF have been 
encouraging other developing countries to emulate the Mauritian 
model to achieve economic growth. At least 10 African countries 
have or are planning to establish free zones similar to the 
Mauritian model. 


Mauritius has now entered the second phase of its industrial 
development strategy. The first phase has propelled Mauritius 
among the world's leading suppliers of textile products 
(knitwear and garments). With an annual production of between 
15 and 20 million woolen sweaters, Mauritius is the world's 
third largest exporter of knitted woolen products. Besides 
consolidating the textile sector through greater vertical 
integration and the production of high-fashion and greater 
value-added textile products, the GOM's strategy for the second 
phase is to diversify the industrial base out of textiles into 
products and production processes involving more sophisticated 
technology. Mauritius' comparative advantage is gradually 
shifting away from unskilled labor-intensive manufactures to 
relatively skill-intensive and moderately capital-intensive 
industries. The GOM is actively encouraging investment in these 
industries. For the immediate future, the GOM has already 
identified jewelry, leather, and printing as high export 
potential sectors and has recently removed all import duties on 
inputs entering these industries. 


To cope with the problem of skills shortage, the GOM has 
instituted practical courses in textile technology and leather 
craft and is currently planning for training programs in fashion 
and design and electrical and electronic trades. In 1988, the 
GOM established the Industrial and Vocational Training Board 
(IVTB) which also includes private sector representatives. 
Through the IVTB, both the GOM and the employers will finance a 
series of training programs to provide the various skills that 


will be required by firms engaged in industrial diversification 
activities. 
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The GOM's objective is to make Mauritius the Hong Kong of the 
Indian Ocean and East Africa by making it a stepping stone for 
regional markets. Mauritius is a member of the Indian Ocean 
Commission, a group of five island nations, and of the 
Preferential Trade Area (PTA), a trade arrangement linking 15 
Eastern and Southern African States. Consequently, Mauritius 
offers an ideal site for the manufacture and assembly of goods 
which could be exported throughout the Indian Ocean and Africa, 
as well as to Europe and North America. 


Mauritius offers an attractive package of incentives and 
advantages to both local and foreign investors in the EPZ, 
including: (a) payment of a nominal rate of 15 percent 
corporate tax during the whole life of the company, compared 
with the general corporate tax rate of 35 percent; (b) tax-free 
dividends for the first 10 years of operation; (c) free 
repatriation of capital, profits, and dividends; (d) duty-free 
importation of machinery, equipment, spare parts and raw 
materials; (e) preferential access to loans from the commercial 
banks and the Development Bank of Mauritius; (f) availability 
of leased factory buildings in serviced industrial estates; (g) 
ready access to the European Common Market (duty free and quota 
free) through membership of the Lome Convention; (h) duty-free 
access to the PTA countries of East and Southern Africa for 
products with 40 percent local value-added; (i) a new airport 
of international standard and a well-equipped harbor in the 
capital city of Port Louis; (j) a highly literate, adaptable, 
and productive labor force conversant in both English and 
French; (k) a well-developed infrastructure including a modern 
road network, reliable water and electricity supplies, 
excellent communications with the outside world (including 
international direct dialing); (1) a history of political 
stability and democracy where all parties are committed to the 
need to attract overseas investment; and (m) guarantees against 
nationalization. 


The GOM also has set up two institutions to assist investors 
even more. First, the Industrial Coordination Unit within the 
Ministry of Industry acts as a one-stop shop, providing 
clearances and permits to potential investors. This office is 
currently being reorganized to further expedite the various 
clearances. Second, the Mauritius Export Development and 
Investment Authority (MEDIA) is responsible for promoting 
investment and exports and for developing and operating 
industrial sites and estates. For more information and 
guidance on investment in Mauritius, prospective investors are 
advised to contact MEDIA at the following address: Jamalacs 
Building (2nd floor), Old Council Street, Port Louis, 
Mauritius; Tel: 087750; Telex: 4597; Fax; 085965. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Trade between Mauritius and the United States continues to 
increase, primarily in favor of Mauritius whose exports to the 
United States went up by 50 percent both in 1985 and 1986 and 
16 percent in 1987. The United States is Mauritius' third 
largest export market, after the United Kingdom and France, 
absorbing about 13 percent of total exports. Mauritian exports 
to the United States consist of textile apparel, sugar and 
molasses, optical goods, canned tuna, processed diamonds and 
semiprecious stones, and some simple manufactures such as 


greeting cards, carnival masks, jewelry clasps, and fishing 
tackle. 


Approximately 25 percent of EPZ exports goes to the United 
States. Many Mauritian exports benefit from preferential 
tariff under the U.S. Generalized System of Preferences. U.S. 
quotas on Mauritian sugar and textile products, however, limit 
the overall growth of exports to the United States. 


Imports from the United States represented 11.8 percent of 
total Mauritian imports in 1988. The value of imports 
increased sixfold from $26 million in 1987 to $151 million in 
1988. This dramatic increase, however, was the result of a 
one-time purchase of two Boeing 767 aircraft by Air Mauritius. 
Generally, the principal import items from the United States 
include food (mainly rice and wheat flour under the USAID food 
donation program and the World Food Program), chemicals and 
fertilizers, machinery and transport equipment (including 
navigational instruments, computers, tractors, generators, air 
conditioners, etc.), tobacco leaf, crude vegetable oil, and 
miscellaneous manufactured goods. 


In 1987, the United States ranked 16th on the list of suppliers 
of Mauritian imports, the list being headed by France, Japan, 
South Africa, and the United Kingdom. The bulk of Mauritian 
imports from all countries consists of food (mainly rice, wheat 
flour, meat and dairy products), refined petroleum products, 
textile fabrics and yarn, machinery and transport equipment, 
chemicals and fertilizers, cement, iron and steel, and crude 
vegetable oil. 


There is considerable opportunity to expand U.S. exports to 
Mauritius. There are no restrictions on imports to Maurtius. 
The GOM eliminated all import quotas in 1984-85. In 1987, in 
accordance with an Industrial Sector Adjustment Loan from the 
World Bank and the ADB, the GOM carried out significant tariff 
reform measures, including the reduction of the maximum tariff 
rate from 600 to 127 percent. The GOM adopted the new 
international harmonized system of customs tariff in February 
1988. Imports from the United States, the EEC and the 
Commonwealth countries benefit from preferential tariffs. In 
June 1988, the GOM liberalized exchange control on current 
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transactions. Accordingly, all payments for imports can now be 
settled by commercial banks without the prior approval of the 
Central Bank. 


U.S. exports to Mauritius, however, are hindered by a number of 
factors: (a) the great distance between the two countries 
(10,000 miles), aggravated by irregular direct shipping 
services and the resulting higher transport cost and longer 
delivery period; (b) long-established economic and commercial 
ties between Mauritius and Europe, particicularly England and 
France, as a result of Mauritius' colonial past; (c) the small 
size of the Mauritian market; and (d) the fact that Mauritius 
remains unknown to many American businesses. 


Trade and investment between Mauritius and the United States 
are expected to expand in the coming years. The bilateral 
agreements on Mauritian textile exports to the United States 
allow for an increase of 6 percent of the quotas annually. A 
tuna fishing and canning joint venture among American, 
Australian, and Mauritian partners, partly financed by OPIC and 
USAID, will be operational in 1990. The tuna products will be 
sold principally to Europe and the United States, Finally, the 
FY 1988 USAID program for Mauritius, which is focused on 
industrial diversification with emphasis on the electronics, 
information services, and agro-industrial sectors, may open the 
door to increased trade and investment between the two 
countries. As Mauritius continues to diversify its industrial 
base, other new products, not subject to quota, will be 
exported to the United States. 


Other Export Market Opportunities And Major Development Projects 


In addition to the products currently being imported by 
Mauritius, the following products and development projects 


represent substantial export opportunities for U.S. suppliers 
and contractors. 


(1) Machinery and Raw Materials for the EPZ: There are good 
prospects for the sale of raw materials, machinery, and spare 
parts to the EPZ firms, in particular the knitwear and garment 
industry. Total EPZ imports amounted to $356 million in 1987 
and $320 million for the period January-September 1988. The 
principal EPZ imports are made up of textile yarn and fabrics, 
wool, machinery (sewing, knitting and spinning), and 
dyestuffs. Most EPZ foreign investors are from the Far East 
(mainly Hong Kong and Taiwan) and Europe, and most machinery 
and raw materials are imported from Hong Kong, Taiwan, Japan, 
France, Italy, the United Kingdom, and West Germany. U.S. 
firms may wish to proceed through their contacts and branches 
in these countries. U.S. firms should also consider 
participating in the international trade exhibition of textile 
machinery, raw materials, and chemicals (CONTEX) held annually 
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in Mauritius in early July. The address of Contex organizer 
follows: Mr. Didier de Senneville, Kasa Textiles Ltd., De 
Poivre street, Port Louis, Mauritius. TEL: 082098; TLX: 4510 
KASA IW. 


(2) Telephone Cables, Switching Equipment and Engineering: The 
Mauritius Telecommunications Services (MTS) has conceived a 


five-year Telecommunications Development Program (1988-92) to 
carry out a nation wide extension of telecommunication 
services. The project consists of the expansion of the 
switching and transmission systems, provision of subscriber 
distribution network, and civil engineering works. MTS has 
planned a series of 10 tenders covering 10 zones for an 
estimated total project cost of $150 million. Two tenders were 
issued in January 1989. 


(3) Computers and Other Automated Office Equipment: Computers 
are in high demand in Mauritius. Computers are being introduced 
to all sectors, both public and private including industry, 
business, school, and even at home. To encourage the use of 
computers, the GOM removed all customs duties on this item in 
1987. In December 1988, the GOM passed legislation to set up a 
National Computer Board to promote the development of 
information services. At the same time, the State Informatics 
Ltd. was created to advise the GOM on the computerization of the 
public service. Under the USAID program for Mauritius, an 
information services sector study is scheduled to be carried out 
in 1989 by U.S. consultants. The study is expected to identify 
opportunities for export-oriented activities in the information 
services industry, particularly in the areas of data entry and 
computer software development. Major suppliers of computers to 
Mauritius include France, the United Kingdom, Italy and Japan. 
Most computers imported from Europe, however, are of U.S. 
Origin. Besides computers, there are real opportunities for 
other automated office equipment, particularly photocopiers, 
telefax machines, PABX telephone, and teleprinters. 


(4) Agricultural and Agro-industry Machinery and Equipment: 
Rapid industrialization and the current full employment 
Situation have resulted in an acute shortage of manpower in the 
agricultural sector, particularly for the harvest and 
transportation of sugarcane. Accordingly, the GOM decided in 
June 1988 to provide concessional loans through the Development 
Bank of Mauritius to small planters for the purchase of 
agricultural machinery and equipment such as cane harvesters, 
loaders, tractors, sprayers, and irrigation equipment. At the 
same time, the GOM announced the abolition of all import duties 
on agricultural machinery and equipment and parts thereof. In 
1986, the GOM and the World Bank signed a $30 million Sugar 
Industry Project Loan to be disbursed over a five-year period 
(1987-92). About 85 percent of the loan has been earmarked for 
the importation of machinery, equipment, capital and 
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intermediate goods, and raw materials required for the 
rehabilitation and modernization of the sugar mills as well as 
for the purchase of fertilizer and fertilizer materials. With 
the passing of the Sugar Industry Efficiency Act in December 
1988, which included various fiscal incentives to millers and 
planters, some of the major projects such as the installation 
of higher pressure boilers and condensing turbines to be 
financed from the World Bank loan are now expected to be 
carried out. Besides providing for an efficient and viable 
sugar industry, the GOM's policy will promote agricultural 
diversification with emphasis on export-oriented 
agro-industry. This might represent significant opportunities 
for U.S. suppliers of food processing and packaging equipment. 


(5) Wheat: The flour mill constructed in the port area is 
expected to be operational by April 1989. It will have a 
production capacity of 350 tons of flour per day in order to 
meet the local consumption of 60,000 tons per year. About six 
consignments of 10-15,000 tons of wheat will be imported 
annually. U.S. wheat suppliers should contact Mr. Michel de 
Speville, Management and Development Co. Ltd; c/o Food and 
Allied Industries Ltd., Gentilly, Moka, Mauritius. Telex 4330 
Develop IW; Tel: 534-225. 


(6) Road and Building Construction Machinery and Equipment: 
Work on three major road construction/upgrading projects has 
recently been completed. Several other projects for a total 
cost of $70 million are scheduled to be carried out during 


1989-90, including the Nouvelle France-Plaisance Road, the 
Second Highway Project, and the Beau Bassin-Port Louis link 
road. The World Bank and the African Development Bank have 
expressed interest in financing these projects. At the same 
time, the building construction sector has experienced a boom 
during the last two years, registering a growth rate of 8 
percent annually. Consequently, there is great potential for 
the export of construction equipment to Mauritius. 


(7) Pollution Control Equipment and Services: The rapid 
industrial and tourism development that has taken place during 
the past five years has led to the degradation of the 
environment in Mauritius. The GOM, however, is determined to 
take measures and make the investment required to protect the 
environment. An Environmental Investment Program for 
Sustainable Development, prepared by the GOM and World Bank, 
laid the basis for discussions with donors at a Consultative 
Group meeting held in Paris in January 1989. The $65 million 
Environment Investment Program was fully subscribed by the 
donors present at the Paris meeting, the larger contributors 
being France, West Germany, the World Bank, the African 
Development Bank, and the European Investment Bank. The 
program includes, inter alia, the preparation and 
implementation of several plans( e.g., a National Physical 
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Development Plan, a National Sewage Master Plan, and a Marine 
Conservation Management Plan), consultancy and civil 
engineering works for the design and construction of several 
laboratories, an industrial park for water-intensive and 
polluting industries, and a marine conservation center. The 
above projects represent significant opportunities not only for 
U.S. consulting firms but also for suppliers of solid waste 
disposal equipment, industrial effluents and sewage treatment 
plants, laboratory equipment, and chemicals. 


Most large development projects in Mauritius are financed 
through bilateral aid or international financial institutions. 
Since aid is often tied to procurement in the donor country, 
U.S. firms should work through subsidiaries or representatives 
in major donor countries, that is Europe (mainly France). The 
following countries also have extensive commercial relations 
with Mauritius: South Africa, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Japan, 
Singapore, West Germany, Italy, and Australia. U.S. suppliers 
may also consider appointing a local agent in Mauritius. 
Similarly, American architects, engineers, and contractors will 
compete more effectively if they enter into joint ventures with 
Mauritian counterparts. Information on projects with 
international tenders is available from the U.S. Department of 


Commerce via the Commerce Business Daily and the Trade 
Opportunities Program. 
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